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Long Ago and Far Away 
BY ALFRED HOYT BILL 


N the summer of 1923 I was spending a month at Rottingdean in 

Sussex; Alfred Noyes was living close by; Wilfrid Meynell, 
whom Alice Meynell’s death the previous year had left a widower, 
was at his house near Pulborough on the other side of Brighton; 
and upon my showing Noyes a review I had written of a charming 
book of reminiscences by Alice Meynell’s sister, Lady Butler, he 
had exclaimed, “I tell you, I’ll call Meynell up and ask him if 
I can’t bring you over to lunch tomorrow.” Meynell’s response 
was a cordial invitation. 

I knew little of Alice Meynell’s poetry, but my interest in her 
husband as the friend of Browning, Tennyson, and Rossetti, and 
the foster parent of Francis Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven” was 
keen. And that afternoon over the tea table Noyes remedied my 
ignorance in some measure by reciting, with the matchless ability 
he had for rendering other poets’ work as well as his own, “At 
Night; To W.M.”: 


_ Home, home from the horizon far and clear, 
Hither the soft wings sweep; 

Flocks of the memories of the day draw near 
The dovecote doors of sleep. 


Oh, which are they that come through sweetest light 
Of all these homing birds? 

Which with the straightest and the swiftest flight? 
Your words to me, your words! 


We set off next morning, which chanced to be a Friday, on top of 
a motorbus in a howling wind. The whitecaps on the English 
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Channel flashed in the Sussex sunshine. Our road, which was still a 
quiet country road in those days, was rich with associations literary, 
historical, and artistic. In the village we left behind us stood the 
houses that had been the homes of Sir Edward Burne-Jones and 
Rudyard Kipling. The Front at Brighton brought memories of 
the honeymoon of Amelia Sedley and George Osborne. After mod- 
ern Hove came Shoreham, scene of George Moore’s Spring Days. 
As we followed a little river inland, Upper Beeding gave us a 
glimpse of its ruined castle and lovely fifteenth-century house, St. 
Mary’s. Steyning was all old timber and herringbone brick, red 
tiles, and the thin gray slabs of stone they use for roofing in that 
valley. 

Through other quaint villages the road led on, deep-sunken now, 
with huge trees arching over it and the bare downs piling up on 
either side, until the bus halted in the High Street of Pulborough, 
the quaintest of them all, and Mr. Meynell emerged from a 
butcher’s shop waving a blood-stained paper parcel and shouting, 
“‘Here’s your luncheon, Noyes: yours and Mr. Bill’s. The rest of us 
are Christians here.” 

In country tweeds, a short, comfortable figure that showed little 
trace of his more than seventy years, he was chiefly notable for the 


keen, pale blue eyes that beamed on one with an alert and kindly: 


intelligence from beneath eyebrows so long and tangled that they 
fairly cried out for a comb. A beard, trimmed to a blunt point, was 
as white as his hair. All in all, he reminded one of pictures of 
Robert Browning, without Browning’s London smartness. He 
greeted me as only the English know how to greet a friend’s friend; 
and a snug landaulet carried us in a few minutes to his house down 
the sort of road one reads about in Kipling’s “They.” 

A four- or five-hundred-year-old farmhouse, timbered without 
and within, it fronted on a concrete courtyard that ought to have 
been flagged to harmonize with its surroundings. Old flint walls en 
closed its front and a bright garden, with here and there a cottage, 
three of which, I gathered, Mr. Meynell had made habitable for his 
married daughters to bring their children to when they !iked, by 
putting fronts of elm slabs on what had been the stone sheds of the 
original farm. 

In the courtyard he pointed out to me, with a glint of humor in 
his eyes, ‘Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,” four willow trees, the 
last survivors, he explained, of the ‘““I'welve Apostles” that he had 
set out some years before. Very soon, he told me, “‘Judas” had had 
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to be removed: his roots had threatened to undermine and over- 
throw the boundary wall; and seven more had to be sacrificed as 
they crowded one another by their growth. 

Then he led us into his library, a great, low, white room, with a 
row of casement windows along one side. A door at the far end 
opened on a lawn of broad terraces over which a flagstone walk led 
down past a fine swimming pool toward woods that crowned the 
opposite slope. This room he had added to the house, he told me. 
But the work had been done with such care that, except for the 
greater rectitude of walls and angles, one would never guess that 
it had not always been a part of the original structure. . 

What first caught my eye in the room was the wonderful bust of 
Shelley that Mrs. Leigh Hunt made in Italy from the life. How it 
came into Meynell’s possession he told me with delight. It had 
passed into Browning's hands, and at the sale of Browning’s effects 
at Christie’s was offered as a bust of Browning’s uncle. Nobody 
could identify it definitely, but Browning’s daughter-in-law be- 
lieved it to be the uncle because there was an engraving of it with 
the initials W. S. B. intertwined in a monogram beneath, which she 
took to stand for William Shergold Browning. Meynell, however, 
recognized the initials as those of William Bell Scott, the engraver. 
He told the auctioneer this, but he was not believed and so got the 
bust for sixteen pounds. It struck me as the most satisfactory like- 
ness of Shelley that I had ever seen. 

The whole room was full of wonderful things. Over the fireplace 
hung signed portraits of Cardinal Manning and Cardinal Newman, 
and against the bookcase what I took to be two photographic 
studies of Sargent’s fuii-length pencil drawing of Alice Meynell in 


| 1895 that hangs in the National Portrait Gallery. Among other 


treasures Meynell showed us Blake’s Songs of Innocence copied out 
by Elizabeth Barrett in her small, exquisite script, and a little 
“washing book” she had used when she was fourteen. She had writ- 
ten one laundry list in it and the rough drafts of several letters. 

At luncheon I asked Mr. Meynell about Mr. Barrett’s implacable 
resentment of Elizabeth’s marriage, if it were true. He said, de- 
cidedly it was, that the old man never forgave her, and that when 
his other daughter told him of her engagement, he had knocked 
her down. The cause of this feeling, Meynell said, was that each of 
the girls had three or four hundred pounds in her own right, of 
the enjoyment of which Mr. Barrett was, of course, deprived by 
their marriages. This, Meynell thought, accounted for the wretched 
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man’s behavior, though possibly, he added, Barrett was not him- 
self aware of it. 

In talking of Browning Meynell became highly humorous. 
“That Camberwell Congregationalist,” he said, imagined all sorts 
of horrors going on behind the doors in Asolo as Pippa passed 
them, simply because the inhabitants were Italians.and Roman 
Catholics. As a matter of fact, Meynell asserted, Asolo was and con- 
tinued to be, since it was twenty miles from a railroad and had no 
cinema, inhabited exclusively by unspoiled saints. The only fight- 
ing in Asolo, he said, was by little boys in church trying to get the 
place nearest to the altar. All this he got off with an absolute gravity 
that was belied only by the glint of fun in his eyes. 

We lunched in the big, beamed farm room that looked as one 
fancied it might have looked in Chaucer’s day: Mr. Meynell, sev- 
eral daughters and nieces, whom, owing to the casualness of 
English introductions, I never got sorted out, Noyes and I, at a 
long table. A son, Sebastian—always addressed as “Bastian” —in an 
out-at-elbows green shooting jacket, riding breeches, heavy boots, 
and socks, took his station behind his father’s chair, evidently to 
the family’s surprise, in the intervals of waiting on us. 

There was a wonderful, huge omelet for the Catholics, with 
England’s inevitable boiled potatoes—but new ones—and spinach. 
Noyes and I were served with the lamb cutlets for which our host 
had prepared us. The meal began with an excellent soup and 
finished, after a sweet, with cheese. A real, indubitable cider went 
with the food, and everybody wound up with a mixture of Italian 
vermouth and soda, which tasted better than one might have ex- 
pected. The vermouth evoked from Meynell a diatribe against the 
French variety of it and, indeed, against almost everything French 
of that day. He believed that Prohibition—then some three years in 
effect—in the United States had proved to be a fine thing, that it 
‘“worked.”” Hamlin Garland and Mrs. Pinchot had recently told 
him that it did. 

After coffee in the library we walked over the place—eighty 
acres that were mostly woodland, bracken, and gorse, with one field 
of clover, and at the end of that a camp of Girl Guides. London 

' shopgirls and housemaids, here for ten days at a time, they were 
very neat and smart in their uniforms and gentle in their manners. 
Meynell evidently took a great interest in them and their comfort 
on the place. They made his house their base for fuel and water 
and had the freedom of the swimming pool in the mornings. 
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Tea, which was served in the library on our return from our 
walk, was a pleasant but curious meal in that, since everybody was 
a bit tired, nobody seemed to feel obliged to keep a conversation 
going, and yet the long pauses that resulted were never uncom- 
fortable. Mr. Meynell, however, enlivened things by teasing Noyes 
about his poem on the death of Francis Thompson. Producing a 
copy of C. H. Towne’s poem on the same subject, he read a note 
that he had written on the margin in 1913: “Read this poem to 
Alfred Noyes and asked him if he did not think it possibly finer 
than his own. He seemed doubtful.” Noyes protested that he had 
no recollection of the occurrence and, on reading the poem, nat- 
urally insisted that he thought it finer than his. 

About half-past five Meynell walked with us to the end of his 
byroad and sat on the bank-chatting with us until the bus came 
along; and so, with another twenty miles through that fascinating 
countryside, ended one of the most interesting days in my ex- 
perience. Lady Butler’s book should have given me some expecta- 
tion of its most striking and delightful characteristic. But the 
strange, romantic flavor of the fairly medieval Catholicism that 
permeated the life of that household and kept cropping out, now 
in jest, now in sober earnest, amazed me. To them their religion 
was evidently what one gathers that religion was to the people of 
the Middle Ages, an inseparable part of their lives. It seemed 
never to be out of their minds, just as workaday as food, clothes, 
and sleep, so much of the very essence of living that it could be 
joked about as few Protestants would even think of doing about 
their religious belief. 

For instance:.at one end of the swimming pool a life-size statue of 
Christ at his baptism, a fine specimen of sixteenth-century Spanish 
sculpture, stood waist-deep in the water. But Mr. Meynell drew my 
attention to it to point out the face’s startling resemblance to the 
face of George Meredith. He was evidently much amused by the 
coincidence, but in no way irreverent. One felt that he couldn’t be 
irreverent if he tried. And he went on to tell me how he ‘had 
bought the statue at an auction of disused church property in 
Spain for the sake of the likeness. 

On the other hand, there appeared to be no outward religious 
observances in the family life, no grace before meat—the omission 
of which might conceivably have been due to the presence of us 
two Protestants at the table—nor even the quick crossing of one’s 
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self and moment of silence such as I have seen Roman Catholic 
priests use at table with Protestants. The omelet was the only re- 
minder of Church discipline, or, rather, our chops were. And Mey- 
nell had made a joke of them in Pulborough High Street. 

But he could not have been more serious than when he seized a 
moment when we were alone together on our walk to ask me if I 
knew Noyes well and added, “Do you think he might some day be- 
come one of us?” Rather astonished, I could only reply that I did 
not think the Church of England meant a great deal to Noyes, 
that he seemed seldom to attend its services. But I recalled the 
question vividly some years later, when I learned of Noyes’s con- 
version to the Roman Catholic faith. 
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The Paul Elmer More Papers 
BY JAMES HOLLY HANFORD 


i¥ HE papers of the late Paul Elmer More, comprising his corres- 
pondence over a period of nearly fifty years, his literary manu- 
scripts, published and unpublished, and his voluminous notebooks, 
are now the property of the Princeton University Library. This im- 
portant body of research materials is the gift of Mr. More’s daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Harry B. Fine and Mrs. E. Gilbert Dymond. The collec- 
tion has been in use for some years by Arthur Hazard Dakin ’28 in 
the preparation of his volume Paul Elmer More, published by the 
Princeton University Press in 1960, and his earlier work, A Paul 
Elmer More Miscellany, published by the Anthoensen Press in 
1950. Mr. Dakin has himself given to the Library under certain 
restrictions his own extensive correspondence relative to More and 
transcripts of many of More’s letters held by other libraries or in 
private hands. 

The degree to which these acquisitions enrich Princeton’s re- 
sources in the field of American literature can best be demon- 
strated by a brief review of More’s varied activities and achieve- 
ments, of which they are the record. 

Born in St. Louis in 1864, he was graduated from Washington 
University and taught four years at Smith Academy, then a depart- 
ment of the University, with the interruption of a year (1888-1889) 
of travel and study in Europe. In 1892 he entered Harvard as a 
graduate student of classical literature and Sanskrit, the latter 
under Professor Charles R. Lanman. During this period he formed 
an intimate acquaintance with his fellow-student Irving Babbitt 
which was destined to prove of the highest importance in the 
intellectual development of both men. He served as assistant to 
Professor Lanman in 1894-1895, then took a teaching position at 
Bryn Mawr, but resigned after two years and went into literary 
retirement at Shelburne, New Hampshire, with the intention of 
earning his living by his pen. In 1901 he joined the staff of The 
Independent and in 1906 that of The Nation, serving first as 
literary editor, then as editor in chief till 1914, when he retired 
to Princeton. 

The remaining twenty-three years of More’s life belong very 
much to this community. Though never a regular member of the 
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Princeton faculty, he gave courses in the Philosophy and Classics 
Departments, maintained a close relationship with the intellectual 
life of the institution, and exercised a strong influence on many of 
its younger sons. He had a genius for hospitality and entertained 
many distinguished visitors first at his home at 245 Nassau Street, 
then at a new house on Battle Road. A table at the Balt Restaurant, 
where he regularly forgathered with his local friends, was the 
scene of conversations notable for their brilliancy. 

More’s literary activity was continuous, varied, and abundant. 
The Shelburne Essays appeared in eleven volumes from 1904 to 
1921, three volumes of New Shelburne Essays from 1928 to 1936. 
Shortly after moving to Princeton, he began a series of scholarly 
and philosophical studies to which he gave the name “The Greek 
Tradition” (The Religion of Plato, 1921; Hellenistic Philosophies, 
1923; The Christ of the New Testament, 1924; Christ the Word, 
1927; The Catholic Faith, 1931), all published by the Princeton 
University Press. His other activities in his later years included a 
semester of teaching at Harvard (1925-1926), lecture visits to 
various institutions, and several trips to Europe. He died at 
Princeton in March, 1937. 

More was a persistent letter writer throughout his career, and 
the most obvious interest of his correspondence is the record it 
contains of an American scholar’s life well lived. This interest 
is well represented by Mr. Dakin, a considerable part of whose 
volume consists in extracts from the letters. The longest two-way 
runs of correspondence are with the members of his family—his 
brother Louis Trenchard More, a physicist who became Dean of 
the University of Cincinnati, his sister Alice, an artist with whom 
he was particularly intimate, and his mother, Mrs. E. A. More, 
More communicates to these persons in full detail the changing 
circumstances of his life, discusses his problems, prospects, and 
decisions, comments on his professional and personal contacts, de 
scribes his travels. The letters to his brother reveal a close intek¥ 
lectual and professional comradeship, with Paul, as the elder, 
supplying material and advice for his brother’s published work. 

The development of More’s attitudes and ideas is, however, 
most interestingly recorded in his exchanges with a limited number 
of friends whose views he partly shared and partly dissented from, 
Foremost of these was Irving Babbitt, the protagonist of the so 
called New Humanism. Oddly enough, the collection contains 
More’s letters to Babbitt but not those of Babbitt to More. The 
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Paul Elmer More 


From a photograph by Orren Jack Turner, 1928 
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discussions turn on the precise definition of the humanistic creed 
and program, with More increasingly insisting on the need of 
religion as its support. The excitement of this movement in the 
late twenties and early thirties, reaching its culmination in the 
publication of a manifesto volume, to which Move contributed 
with some reluctance, was a stimulaut to More in the formation 
and defense of his own position, and the correspondence is a 
primary document in the study of a turn in American thought 
which, however much its instigators may have dropped out of the 
public eye, played no small part in determining the intellectual 
issues of the present time. More ended by elaborating a structure 
of Christian Platonism or Platonized Christianity, a “Christian 
humanism” very much his own. One is reminded in contemplating 
it, in the setting of More’s life effort as a whole, of a passage in 
Kafka’s The Castle in which the hero recalls the church tower of 
his home town and compares it with the tower above him: “The 
church tower, firm in line, soaring unfalteringly to its tapering 
point, topped with red tiles and broad in the roof, an earthly 
building—what else can men build?—but with a loftier goal than 
the humble dwelling-houses, and a clearer meaning than the 
muddle of everyday life.”” Edmund Wilson, who wrote of a week- 
end colloquy with More and Christian Gauss in a way which More 
justifiably resented, nevertheless describes him as having an au- 
thentic spiritual gift. In spite of their differences, More always 
acknowledged Babbitt as the most brilliant mind in America and 
their friendship continued to the end. The correspondence con- 
tains his comments on Babbitt’s writings, which the latter ny 
submitted to him in manuscript or proof. 

His relationship with another correspondent, the late Stuart 
P. Sherman, was more disturbed, since the latter seemed to have 
deserted the cause of humanism and surrendered to the flux. Sher- 
man’s own letters to More, which were lent to Jacob Zeitlin and 
Homer Woodbridge for their biography of Sherman and partly 
printed there, are in the collection. More’s to Sherman are at the 
University of Illinois. 

Other correspondents with whom More intimately debated the 
great issues and with whom he maintained long friendships were 
Percy H. Houston, Robert Shafer, George R. Elliott, and Prosser 
H. Frye, four professors of English who, with Norman Foerster, 
joined Babbitt in his campaign. More’s letters to Shafer and Frye 
are at Princeton, as are theirs to him. The exchanges with Houston, 
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Elliott, and Foerster are represented only by their side of the corre- 
spondence. 

A very special interest attaches to a group of brilliant and 
characteristic letters from T. S. Eliot, whom More met first in 
England and afterwards at Princeton. More was a rather perplexed 
admirer of Eliot’s poetry, but the two men came together in their 
drive against the traditions of nineteenth-century liberalism in 
politics and religion and in their criticism of Babbitt. They had 
enough in common to make their disagreements lively reading. 

Aside from its importance for More’s own career, the collection, 
fitting in with other documentary material at Princeton, throws 
new light on certain phases of American intellectual history the 
current relevance of which is not to be disregarded. On the reli- 
gious side one is struck by the intensity of the discussions between 
More and certain of his correspondents. ‘““The one question that 
haunts me now—haunts is not too strong a word,” he writes to 
Robert Shafer on July 17, 1928, “is the relation between humanism 
and religion.” The development of More’s own position is illus- 
trated in Mr. Dakin’s extracts from his letters. The issues, as they 
presented themselves to other persons of influence in literary and 
academic circles, are equally interesting. The letters addressed 
to More are for this reason of importance as constituting a fresh 
source of information and enlightenment. 

On the related subject of the study of literature in American 
universities and the rise of a new type of interest as a competitor 
with the dominant philological tradition of the older generation 
the More correspondence is also informative. His decision not to 
take the Ph.D. degree at Harvard and his withdrawal from teach- 
ing was a significant incident in a widespread movement against 
what seemed an irrelevant and burdensome exaction maintained 
by a group of potent academic autocrats trained in the German 
school, a group which had itself reacted against the dilettantism 
characteristic of literary instruction in the preceding age. More’s 
correspondents, named above, were united in the enterprise of 
making a place for more modern and varied studies in a system 
which was bent on the investigation of origins and was normally 
concerned only with older authors who could not be understood 
without a weighty apparatus of linguistic and historical learning. 
Reaction to such a program was natural and inevitable on the part 
of many gifted students who came to the major graduate schools 
animated by literary rather than scientific or linguistic enthusiasms. 
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They were stimulated to protest by the fact that the road to pro- 
fessional advancement lay in conformity to the prescribed discipline 
and, as they had the opportunity, they collaborated in an attack 
which became increasingly successful. 

As a bold outsider, in control for a time of important outlets 
of expression, More was in a position to aid and abet those who 
were boring from within. He openly championed the claims of 
Irving Babbitt to promotion at Harvard, throwing down the glove 
to George Lyman Kittredge, who stood as a colossus across the 
path of softening innovation. “What an outrageous scandal it is 
that a man like him should be kept down while charlatans. . . 
are pushed up,” he wrote to William R. Thayer in 1910. “A few 
men, at the head of whom stands Kittredge, really control to a very 
considerable measure, and consciously control, the English and 
modern language departments all over the country.” Later in a 
group at Harvard where someone mentioned Babbitt with Kit- 
tredge, G. F. Moore, and Pound as the four outstanding scholars 
at the University, he replied that “Kittredge, the great English 
scholar, had reduced the teaching of literature to a killing pedantry, 
that Moore taught the history of religions without, so far as one 
can see, a spark of religion in his soul, that Pound at the head of 
the Law School was undermining the very principles of law, and 
that only Babbitt had a true message for the hungry student.” 
(To Percy H. Houston, July 6, 1926.) 

More’s and Babbitt’s precept and example encouraged others 
to refuse to take the Ph.D. degree. The academic success of some 
of these men operated to make an opening for many critics and 
writers in English departments and helped induce institutions to 


- set up programs of advanced study with different goals. Opinion 


may differ as to the utility of these changes. But none can doubt, 
reading the letters addressed to More by such sturdy opponents 
of the regime as Stuart P. Sherman, that he served as a rallying 
point for those who were determined to put an end to it. 

One minor interest in the More Papers remains to be men- 
tioned. More’s literary effort was not confined to scholarship and 
criticism. He was in earlier life both a poet and a novelist. He 
published in 1890 a volume entitled Helena and Occasional Poems; 
in 1894 The Great Refusal: Being Letters of a Dreamer in Gotham, 
edited by Paul Elmer More; and in 1904 The Jessica Letters, An 
Editor’s Romance. These works are of a romantic, not to say 
sentimental nature; the personal experiences which lay behind 
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them are to some extent recorded in the correspondence. The 
Jessica Letters, a romance of considerable charm, is a work of 
collaboration with a prolific Southern writer, Corra May Harris, 
one of More’s reviewers. Mrs. Harris’s half of the letters actually 
exchanged between them, as distinct from those they elaborated 
in the interest of plot, is preserved in the More collection. 

It was unfortunate for More’s later reputation that he was drawn 
into ideological and, by implication, political controversy. H. L. 
Mencken, who really admired More and did rough justice to his 
attainments, caricatured him in terms well calculated to distort 
his image and make the rising intellectuals avoid his books: 
“Nothing new,” he wrote in the third series of Prejudices (1922), 
“is to be found in the latest volume of Paul Elmer More’s Shel- 
burne Essays.. The learned author, undismayed by the winds of 
anarchic doctrine that blow down his Princeton stovepipe, con- 
tinues to hold fast to the notions of his earliest devotion. . . . These 
are somewhat sad days for the exponents of that ancient correctness. 
The Goths and the Huns are at the gate, and as they batter wildly 
they throw dead cats, perfumed lingerie, tracts against predestina- 
tion, and the bound files of the Nation, the Freeman and the New 
Republic over the fence. But the din does not flabbergast Dr. More. 
High above the blood-bathed battlements there is a tower, of 
ivory within and solid ferro-concrete without, and in its austere 
upper chamber he sits undaunted, solemnly composing an elegy 
upon Jonathan Edwards, ‘the greatest theologian and philosopher 
yet produced in this country.’’’ More replied effectively enough 
by making Mencken a symbol of the vulgarity which was over- 
whelming American life and letters. But the public was already 
largely out of hearing. 

In academic circles More’s reputation has also tended to be 
obscured by the prominence of Babbitt, who had the advantage 
of a succession of students exposed in their formative years to the 
direct impact of his personality. Reminiscences of Babbitt’s teach- 
ing are still current and a Harvard professorship has been estab- 
lished in his name. Actually, More’s literary criticism is better 
reading than Babbitt’s and neither his humanism nor his human- 
ity suffers by comparison. 
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William Pinkney, 1764-1822 
The Death of the Man in the Doeskin Gloves 


BY ESTHER FELT BENTLEY 


The recent presentation to the Library of a collection of papers of 
William Pinkney, described elsewhere in this issue by Alfred L. 
Bush, has enhanced the interest of a document relating to Pinkney 
found in the papers of Samuel L. Southard which throws new light 
on his contemporary reputation. The enrichment of one collection 
by materials in another is an always satisfactory and desirable as- 
pect of library acquisitions, an illustration of which principle is 
amply provided in the document here published. 


ILLIAM PINKNEY was a man who excited and exacerbated 

his contemporaries—his fellow lawyers were alternately 
irritated by his flamboyance and overwhelmed by his brilliance, 
and crowds flocked to the visitors’ galleries at the Supreme Court 
when it was known that he was going to speak. Justice Joseph 
Story, writing to his brother-in-law in March, 1819, says: “We 
have had a crowded audience of ladies and gentlemen; [when 
Pinkney spoke] the hall was full almost to suffocation, and many 
went away for want of room.” And this for a two-day speech in 
the case of Maryland vs. the Bank of the United States! 

The man who so enthralled and titillated the belles and beaux 
of Washington was, however, no mere orator. Though “a man 
who, at the age of fifty, spoke in amber-colored doeskin gloves, 
could hardly be expected to have a taste for simple and natural 
elocution,”* his industry was as passionate as his rhetoric, and 
forced his opponents to like exertions. Attorney General William 
Wirt called him “that ‘damned magician Glendower,’” and said 
that “‘a debate with Pinkney is exercise and health.” On Pinkney’s 
sudden death at the age of fifty-eight, Wirt wrote to a friend, “He 
isa real loss to the Bar. No man dared to grapple with him without 
the most perfect preparation, and the full possession of all his 

1 Hampton L, Carson, comp., Pen Sketches of William Pinkney as he Appeared to 


his Contemporaries, reprinted from The Legal Intelligencer of February 8, 1895 


[n.p., n.d.], pp. 13-14. 
2 Ibid., p. 24. 
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strength. Thus, he kept the Bar on the alert, and every horse with 
his traces tight.’’* 

Pinkney’s death was a matter of some moment to the young 
American republic, and was widely commented upon. One of the 
most interesting of the impromptu obituaries of the man was 
written by Samuel Lewis Southard, whose voluminous papers are 
now in the possession of the Princeton University Library.* In 
1822 Southard was serving his second year in the United States 
Senate. He was then thirty-five and at a moment in his life when 
the future loomed large and full of promise. His temperament 
was judicious, serious, and sober; his pious New Jersey background 
and Presbyterian schooling did not encourage an appreciation of 
the flamboyant or the unconventional. Because of their contrasting 
personalities, it is particularly interesting to learn what Southard 
thought of the legal luminary, brilliant both in plumage and 
in eloquence, who obviously fascinated him. 

Among Southard’s papers was found a rough draft of a letter 
to an unknown person (‘“Frank’’), written at the time of Pinkney’s 
death and describing his personality and accomplishments. Despite 
Southard’s protestations to his correspondent that he is sending 
merely his unstudied thoughts, the composition of this eight-page 
letter clearly cost him much study and reflection, as the deletions, 
broken sentences, and marginal additions on the reproduced page 
amply demonstrate. They also present considerable difficulty in 
transcription. Since an exact transcript would be cumbersome and 
unintelligible, I have attempted to make a smooth-running ac- 
count, using the phrases that Southard would himself have copied. 
The insertions are incorporated into the text without comment, 
the patchy punctuation is systematically supplemented, the ab- 
breviations are expanded, with the letters added in square brackets. 
The expansion of abbreviations, however, has occasionally had 
to be the result of divination; such amplified words should be 
taken as suggestions rather than as certainties. The deletions, which 
witness Southard’s struggle for a clear and telling statement, are 
italicized within angle brackets. Since Southard did not as a rule 
indicate where he intended his marginal additions to go in the 
text, and since it is not always clear just where they would fit in, 
I have put them all together at the end of the transcript. 

3 [bid., p. 20. 


4See Alexander P. Clark, “The Samuel L. Southard Papers,” The Princeton Uni- 
versity Library Chronicle, XX, No. 1 (Autumn, 1958), 45-47. 
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My dear Sir, 

I was (very) much pleased to see my gold edged paper return, 
bringing with it, proofs of your good will. (As it has induced you 
to have gratified gratify me with one leiter, I shall trust to your 
willingness. We have to day a very mel{ancholy| duty to perform to) 
The edge is not now the most val[uable] part (about) of it. I have 
just returned from the performance of a mel{ancholy] duty (aiding 
to restore) restoring to its kind[red] dust (the) all that rem[ained| 
with us here of (W™) P— (once one) (ten days since, full of life & 
vigor & hope—now he is senseless alike to the graspings of amb[i- 
tion] & the resp[ect] of friends—) You will see in the Intell[igencer] 
of (to day) this morning the marks of respect paid to his memory 
by Cong{[ress} & the Sup[reme] Court. (His mind was perfectly 
gigantic|?]) 

The scene of to day has been most solemn & impressive. A[t] 10 
(The process{ion] left his lodgings & bore to) his remains were car- 
ried from his lodgings to the Sen{ate] Ch[amber] where but (a few) 
12 days ago, & for the last time, his voice was raised to sustain a 
claim vs the Gov[ernment] of (the) a widow & her orphan Children. 
He was then (being) in the full (vigor) exercise of his corporeal & 
mental powers & able alike to convince the under[standing] & 
gratify the taste & warm the heart—elevated in reputation & ear- 
nestly looking forward to still higher elevation. He was now restored 
to that chamber, senseless alike to the grasping of ambition, the 
admiration of friends—the respect of the hundreds who sur- 
rounded him. He was placed directly in front of the Pres[{idential] 
chair, his head towards it. The Chfairman] of the Sen[{ate] was 
in the Clh.* [i.e., Chairman’s] seat & near him the Phys[ician] who 
attended thro’ the illness. (On the left of the P{resident| was the 
Speaker] of the H{ouse] of R{epresentatives]) On the left of the 
Coffin (each in the hab{its] of mourning) were the Sen{ators] & 
Rep[resentatives] from Mar[yland] & the relfatives] of the De- 
c[eased]—on the right, the Com[mittee] of Ar[rangements] & Pall 
B{earers] (each) all in the habil{iments] of mourning. [Three words 
deleted.] Behind the Com[mittee] & Pall Bfearers] were the Sen- 
[ators]. Imm{ediately] on the right of the P[resident’s] chair were 
the Judges of Sup[reme] Court] & membfers] of the Bar—on the 
left (of the Ch{air]) the 4 Sec[retaries] of the Dep[artments]—two 
of the forfeign] minfisters] & their suites. 

After a pause of some min{[utes] the Sp[eaker] with the of[ficers] 
& mem|[bers] of the H[ouse] appeared at the door, the Senate with 
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those who were al(l) ready in the room rose to receive them & 
remained stand[ing] until the Sp[eaker] had taken his place on the 
left of the Pres{ident] of the Sen[ate] & the Members those which 
[were] prepared for them on the left of the (Ch[airman]) Pres[ident] 
& opposite to the (members) Senators. The rest of the (House) 
room was crouded in every part. A pause of some minutes suc- 
ceeded—& he who did not then feel (how short) (imp[ressed] at 
that mom{ent] with the shortness of) how weak is man & how un- 
certain his hopes must (be) have feelings strangely disorganized. 
The Ch[airman] rose & in (a) slow & solemn (manner) accents read 
the 14 Chap{ter] of Job [The next few lines are much crossed out 
and interlined.] & then closing the book with trembling hand & 
quiv[ering] lip & with his eye (&* hand) directed towards the 
object before him, begun his address with these words: again has 
this chamber become the place of mourning—again [Word de- 
leted.] are we compelled to wit{ness] the frailty of our nature & the 

His address was short (¢) but impressive—not however to what 
I have heard him on other occasions. After his address he offered 
up a short prayer. (When the process{ion]) after which the body 
was carried out & the funeral moved (in the order detailed in the 
enclosed paper.) The number of carriages could not have been less 
than between two & three hundred, extending the greater part 
of a mile. (He was buried) (The burying ground is on the Eastern 
Branch about 114, miles from the capitol—and there) When the 
process[ion] came near the (grave) burying ground which is near 
the Efastern] B[ranch] about 114 mile from the Capitol, it halted 
& the body was followed to the grave in the order the order [sic] 
detailed in the enclosed paper. When the body was deposited, a 
short prayer & benediction was pronounced & the process{ion] 
returned to the Capitol. . 

Thus (was closed in the termination) ended the closing scenes 
of a splendid life—thus my dear Frank, emphat[ically] passes away 
the glory of this passing world. (The man whom we left to moulder 
in the damp & black valley, was) He whom we left behind us has 
been an extraord[inary] man—gifted with powers vastly superior 
to the great mass of his fell[ow] mort{als] and could I offer him 
to you as an object altogether worthy of your imitation I would 
endeavor to draw a portrait of him. In place of this I enclose you 
a short & not well executed account of him from one of the public 
prints. It is probably faithful in its detail of facts. In his person 
he was about 5.9 rather (fat) inclined to fatness & (corpulent) 
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corpulency but active. Saturnine complexion—round face—(with) 
lips inclined to thickness & rendered more so by a habit of extend- 
ing them when [sic] both when reading & when engaged in con- 
versation & speaking—a brow somewhat heavy—with no promi- 
nence of features, nor any strongly marked outline which we 
should at once fasten upon as indicative of high daring genius. 
(his complexion was saturnine & I do no) Had you seen him (with- 
out be) as a stranger you would not have selected him (for) as a 
great man. 

In his dress, he appr[oached] to fop[pishness] & dandyism & 
always had the appfearance] of wearing, tho’ I do not believe—He 
must have spent much time at his toilet-—& seemed hard to please 
in his dress & expensive. It is said that for many years of his life 
he expended nearly $2000 per year upon his person. 

Of his moral character I know little, of his religfious] op[inions] 
I (can) know nothing. The Clergyman in his funeral address 
declared it as a fact [Nine words deleted.] that he was seriously 
impress[ed] in the lat[{ter] part of his life, with the truth & im- 
port[ance] of the Crist{ian] [sic] religion-—-that he had often seen 
his eyes (fill) moistened with tears while listening to its doct{rine]— 
& that a few days before his illness in the Sen[ate] Ch{amber] he 
had regretted to him the influe[nce] of this world in drawing off 
its a consideration of the next. 

In his polfitical] opin{ions] & cond[uct] he was not that decided 
& undev{iating] pol[itician] upon whom reliance is to be had at 
every moment. And it arose, in a great degree, from his not having 


‘paid that steady & uniform attention to the subj[ect] which he 


always did to his prof[ession]. For whenever he was called upon 
by his count[ry] to serve her abroad, or his inter[est] or duty 
req{uired] his attent[ion] to any subject at home, no man was 
more sure to come to a right conclusion & no man more ably 
defended that Conclusion. 

In his profess[ion] he was prob[fably] the first in his day. He 
was always devoted to it, in every situation. While coun{sel] in the 
first inst{ance] (in Lond[{on]}) & afterwards Embf{assador] in Lon- 
d[on] his [sic] was a most labor[ious] stud[ent] & a daily attendant, 
at [Word deleted.] the Court where Sir W™ Scott presided. It was 
in this way that he added to his early acquirements & was enabled 
to lead the bar, & even to instruct the C[ourt] when com[mercial] 
& admfiralty] law became so important. In (arg[{ument] he was al- 
ways powerful) the learning of the books he was always ready—in 
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arg{ument] always powerful & irresistible. (Tho) sometimes he 
devoted time & labor & argument (upon) to positions not very 
necess[ary] to the result at which he aimed, & like a giant with a 
pigmy, trifled with a display of un(necessary?] learning. Such 
seemed to me the last argfument] which he delivered—tho’ it is 
not impfossible] that I judge inaccurately in this as I heard but a 
part of that arg/ument] & was not acq[uainted] with the merits of 
his cause. 

His powers of illustration were unusually good. He made nature 
& science subservient to the elucidation of his ideas. He was per- 
fectly famfiliar] with classfical] writers & constantly rendered 
them tributary to his wishes. He was enabled to do this by an 
act of no ordi{nary] self control & effort of ambit{ion]. When he 
went to Lfondon] as Cons[ul] as is mentioned in the enclosed 
sketch of his life, he found that his class[ical] learning was un- 
equal to that of his Brit{ish] asso[ciates] among whom at that time 
a (kind of) mad[ness] for that kind of learn[{ing] existed—he im- 
mediately put himself as a schfolar] to one of the best teachers in 
Lfondon] reviewed & extended his class{ical] reading (learning) 
& enjoyed (always) to his death the rich benefits of his labor. He 
was extremely nice & even fas[tidious] in the use both of his own 
& the dead lang{[uages] and sometimes exhibited an almost ludi- 
crous disgust at the want of taste & accuracy in others. 

His habits were oppu[lent]—his squand[ering] of money pro- 
ver[bial]. His salary is said never (suff.) to have suf[ficed] him in 
Eng{land] & when he went to Russ{ia] his two out. [?] & his sal[ary] 
in all $27,[000] did not sustain him. And altho’ his practice was 
immfensely] prof[itable] & his fam[ily] econom[ical], yet he laid 
by for their time of need not more than g0,[o00] or 40,[000] a 
sum suff[icient] for a caut{ious] econfomy] but small for a fam{ily] 
of 10 or 11 Children] who have been r’d [reared or raised?) 
luxuriously. 

His man/ner] especially on great occasions was not pleasant to 
me. (it smack[ed] of affec[tation] & more of stage effect) It was 
not nat[ural] to him nor such as he had before he went to England. 
It is said that [he] formed it after the celeb[rated] act[or] Kembfle] 
in Eng{land] & I think it very prob[able]|—</t was not natural to 
him) it had in it much of aff[ectation] & more of stage effect. He 
(was) elevated & depressed his voice ext[remely] even in the same 
sentence—tho’ the dep[ression] was not such as to be indist[inct] 
nor the elevjation] so great as to be inarticulate]. His gest[ure] 
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was usually perf[ormed] in the style of Sh{akespearean] actors. 
When excited he was very vehement & for minutes would press 
forward in tone man[ner] gest[ure] with a rap[idity] & noise which 
would have disg[{usted] in any[one] else. But his mind more than 
redeemed it all. No man who was will[ing] to think & to be con- 
vinced & delighted, but listened with pleasure. (Even) The dryest 
legal discussions were rendered fascin{ating] even to (the) ladies 
who attended his argfuments] in crouds & whom he was always 
delighted to see, & (gen[erally}) occas[ionally] escaped from the 
course of his argjument] to cast before them some brillfiant] 
imagry of the imagfination] or rich bouquet which his fancy had 
formed. Having done this he returned to his arg[ument)] as if it had 
been uninterrupted. In truth, no man has ever appfeared] at the 
bar of our S[upreme] Cfourt] who has furnished more lights to 
the Judges & rec[eived] a more undivid{ed] homage from the 
Cfourt] & Bar. He knew his power in arg{ument] & felt it & al[ways] 
sought to close the discussion & he carried This feel[ing] (was 
carried) so far as to exhibfit] an unbecoming littleness of anx{iety] 
at the idea of being follfowed] by any one especially by (any) 
Webster, Wirt, Ogden & others of those strong & powerf[ul] men 
with whom he was associated. 

But my dear F. I am tired of writing & you will be of reading 
what I have written & (while) altho I ought rather to furnish you 
with an example of acc[uracy] in writing, yet I am compelled (to) 
either to send this scrawl uncorrected & uncopied or leave your 
letter unanswered for some days to come. You must take it as it is. 
And in concl[{usion] (let me ask) I ask you, how do you think P. 
acq[uired] his powers & his renown. In the same way that you 
must learn to (hereafter learn to) rise hereafter to em[inence] in 
the proffession] you may choose—to qualify your[self] to serve 
your fel[low] men & render more than happy that father & those 
fr[iends] who so faith[fully] disch{arge] their duty to you & who 
watch your progr[ess] with aching anxiety. 

He had an unchast[ened] love of eminence, a perfect devotion 
to the acq[uisition] of knowl{edge]. (& labored almost without ceas- 
ing). During the day he studied while he might, at night he retired 
early no matter in what compfany] he (might be) was found, & 
suff[ered] no interruption] but hours after mid{night] & some- 
times even the dawning light found him at his labors—it is won- 
derful that he did not sink sooner under it, and I do believe that 
his— 
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In the margin of page 5 of the manuscript is the following: 

(His imag[ination]) 1 do not believe that his (im[agination)) 
(fancy) imag{ination] & fan[cy] was prompt (or his) ready. When- 
ever he scatters their fruits around it was manifest to a close ob- 
server that they were the result of study, & I imagine he devoted 
much of his time to a prep{aration] for such parts of his arg/uments] 
& had them always ready formed. 


In the margin of page 6 are the following: 

His tight cravat coat & white gloves created an unfav[orable] 
impr[ession] & 

On lesser (subjects) occ{asions] his manner was more simple & 
to my taste much better. (A few days) The last time (that) he (was) 
spoke in the Sen{ate] he adv[ocated] a claim (for) of pay[ment] for 
the War off[ice] burned down when Mr. Dexter was Sec[retary] 
at War. He was clear, forcible & his manner simple & good. 

Kind of imagination 

Imag{[ination] 


On the verso of page 6 are the following: 

In his family he was kind & affect[ionate]. 

I do not believe that his social feelings were of the finest & 
purest (description) order. In his family he was kind & affect[ion- 
ate], but he had (great) much vanity & pride & made his intercourse 
with the world bend to them. He required by his manners too 
much of attention even from those friends 

and altho’ he was well calc[ulated] to interest soc[iety] & himself 
to enjoy soc{ial] int{[ercourse] when he unbent hims[elf] yet he 
seemed to prefer that formal inter[course] which is found among 
the great & seldom gave much time to his friends. This may have 
arisen from two causes—one his vanity which claimed precedence 
in attent[ion] & devotion to his books & his profession. And I 
imag{ine] that both were mingled & united in pro[portion] (He 
seldom I am told laid open his heart—he still kept something te 
himselt he scarcely told to any.) And tho’ faithfful] he was seldom 
confidential] in his friendships or gave much time to their 
cultivation. 

He recfeived] & treated grac{iously] those who yielded him 
precedence & first paid him their respects, but he sometimes failed 
to enjoy the society of Gent[{lemen] of worth & who were associated 
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Page 7 of Southard’s letter on William Pinkney 
Samuel L. Southard Papers, Princeton University Library 
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with him in public life & who were willing to meet on an equality 
[and were] too proud to yield this preced[ence] to any man. 
Nothing could drive him from this course. On one occasion he 
was forced (by the Court) unprepared into (the) a dis[course? 
cussion? pute?] (the room was filled with aud{itors] male & female) 
He talked for two days, with scarcely a notice of the law & facts, 
but with freq[uent] & splend[id] bursts of imag{ination] (& fancy) 
totally unconnected with them, to the great delight of (the) his 
learned & unl{earned] aud[itors] male & fem[ale] of whom he had 
an abund[ance], but to the great annoy[ance] of the Court. At the 
close of the second day he was rebuked by a friend. for such a 
waste of time & such disresp[ect] to the C[ourt]. He replied that he 
needed time for prep{aration], that he would be prep[ared] for 
the argfument] by the morn{ing] & he would wander no more. 
On the next day he delivered an arg{ument] seldom equalled, 
never surpassed, in which there was neither defect nor redundance. 


The following passage is interlined upside down in the space 
left by Southard on the verso of page 6 between paragraphs 2 and 3: 

I have thought that his labor was gen[ferally] more connected 
by feeling with his own rep[utation] than with (the int[erest] of) 
a deep sense of duty to his client. To trif{umph] was too much 
the objfective|—to save his client an inferior consid[eration], 
but in this I may have been mistaken. 


In the margins of page 7 (see reproduction) are the following: 
His practice large & ought to have furnished 

In Mar[yland] his name is 

His death is indeed a severe loss to the fame of the (whole) nation 
for talent & (will) must be felt as such. To the And 
altho he was less sen[sitive] than he might have been to (the great) 
impfortant] public int[erests] because less att[entive] to them, yet 
his speeches upon called const[{itutional] & government ques[tions] 
[Deletion.] were inval{uable] to those who heard them. Of these 
speeches few are left by which post[erity] can judge of his talent. 
Either from pride or some other feeling he (always) prevented 
their public{ation] & it is prob{able] [he] has not left behind him 
any thing by which they may be supplied. 
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Library Notes @ 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


RETIREMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS 


The following members of the Library staff retired on July 1, 
1961: G. Vinton Duffield, Chief, Department of Building and 
Technical Services; Henry L. Savage ’15, Keeper of Princetoniana; 
Verna E. Bayles, Supervisor, Book Acquisitions Division; and 
Katharine S. Pearce, Special Cataloguer. 

James M. Keels ’42, formerly Assistant to the Superintendent 
of the University’s Department of Grounds and Buildings, has 
been appointed Chief of the Department of Building and Tech- 
nical Services. J. Keene Fleck, formerly Assistant Reference 
Librarian, is now Supervisor of the Book Acquisitions Division. 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE JAPANESE COLLECTION 


In conjunction with the inauguration of a new program of 
Far Eastern studies, the collection of Japanese materials in the 
Princeton University Library has rapidly expanded in recent years. 
Princeton, along with Harvard, Yale, and Columbia, was one of 
the pioneers in starting a Japanese collection in this country. Its 
nucleus of several hundred volumes was formed as early as 1935 
but little or no development was made in the subsequent years 
until 1948. In that year, when the Gest collection was brought to 
its present location in the Firestone Library, another several 
hundred books from that collection were added to this nucleus. 
Then in 1956 the Library’s Japanese holdings were almost doubled 
through the acquisition of some thirteen hundred volumes from 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. But during all these years since 
the mid-1930’s no attempt was ever made for systematic acquisition 
of Japanese materials. 

It was only after the summer of 1959 that the Library began a 
determined effort to develop the Japanese collection, and within 
two years notable progress has been made. In 1959 the holdings of 
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this collection were estimated at 3,869 volumes. Two years later 
they have increased to 7,555 volumes. The doubling of the size 
of the collection has been accomplished with an improvement in 
the quality of its holdings. 

‘All acquisitions during the past two years, except those received 
as gifts, were made strictly on the selective basis of building up 
basic sets of the reference works, printed collections of source 
materials, important scholarly journals, and major research works, 
which are indispensable for serious research in Japanese studies. 
Today the collection embraces a wide variety of reference works 
pertaining to the humanities and social sciences dealing not only 
with Japan but with the Asiatic continent as well. Holdings of 
encyclopedias, historical dictionaries, and biographical aids can 
now be said to be fairly adequate and up-to-date. Encyclopedias, 
for example, range from Koji ruien, an archival encyclopedic re- 
pository of primary materials covering all phases of premodern 
Japan, to Heibonsha’s Dai hyakka jiten, which was modeled after 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, and to Sekai dai hyakka jiten, the 
most comprehensive and recent Japanese encyclopedia. 

The greatest strength of the collection lies, however, in its 
holdings of printed collections of source materials relating to 
Japanese history in general as well as those printed collections of 
documentary materials which specialize in various subject fields 
such as Japan’s foreign relations, laws, government, social and 
economic institutions, education, religion, thought, and the like. 
Although many of them are now out of print, the Library has 
been able to secure at least the most essential ones. 

It has, for example, sets of Dai Nihon shiryo and its companion, 
Dai Nihon komonjo, two monumental collections of basic primary 
documents relating to Japanese history which are being compiled 
and published by the Historiographical Institute of Tokyo Uni- 
versity. Publication of these collections began in 1901 but may 
not be completed until some time in the next century. When this 
is accomplished the former, which now consists of a total of 224 
volumes, will provide the most minute and comprehensive day-to- 
day documentation of events‘in Japan from 887 to 1867, and the 
latter, now in 126 volumes, will contain all available documents 
dealing with famous families or institutions. The Library is grate- 
ful to the Historiographical Institute for having presented not 
only these two major serials but also several other important serial 
publications on Japanese history. 
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Along with these publications are similar multi-volume collec- 
tions of historical sources such as: Gunsho ruiju and its supple- 
mentary series, in 154 volumes, containing several thousand works 
relating to premodern Japanese history; Kokushi taiket (compen- 
dium of Japanese history), in sixty volumes, comprising fifty-eight 
documents and records dealing with the early and medieval history 
of Japan; Shiseki shuran (collection of Japanese historical works) 
and its supplementary series, in forty-four volumes, consisting of 
some 530 documents, diaries, and other records of historical im- 
portance from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century; Kokusho 
Kankokai sosho, in 260 volumes, a collection of important histori- 
cal materials dealing mostly with the Tokugawa period; Nihon 
Shiseki Kyokai sosho, in 186 volumes, another great collection of 
valuable sources such as diaries, records, and correspondences relat- 
ing to the study of the Meiji Restoration; Meiji bunka zenshu, in 
twenty-four volumes, a comprehensive collection of some 370 docu- 
ments and essays on all aspects of Meiji Japan; Hisho ruisan, in 
twenty-five volumes, a collection of the official and private papers 
of Prince Ito (1841-1909), who played a leading role in the crea- 
tion of modern Japan. 

In addition to such general collections of documentary sources 
on Japanese history as the above, the Library’s holdings of special- 
ized collections relating to Japan’s social and economic institu- 
tions, foreign relations, laws, education, and local history have 
become significant in size and quality. 

After the large-scale acquisition program of the past two years, 
printed collections of source materials emerged as the core of the 
Japanese collection and they are in turn supplemented by sec- 
ondary materials in various fields of Japanese studies. The em- 
phasis was placed here on providing outstanding scholarly works 
in various subject fields (exclusive of science and technology) as 
well as works which would meet the immediate needs of the teach- 
ing and research program for the study of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century Japan, particularly the Restoration period. 

Japanese periodicals, too, have been increased, from fifteen to 
thirty-five titles during the past two years, with emphasis being 
placed on completing the holdings of the most important scholarly 
journals. Those which have been completed to date are Japan's 
four leading historical journals: Shigaku zasshi (monthly, 1889 

) of Tokyo University, Shirin (quarterly, 1916- —_—+) of Kyoto 
University, Rekishigaku kenkyu (monthly, 1933- _), the organ 
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of the Historical Science Association, Shakaikeizaishigaku 
(monthly, 1933- ), the organ of the Social-Economic History 
Society; and the two foremost scholarly journals of Japanese litera- 
ture and language: Kokugo to kokubungaku (monthly, 1924- ) 
of Tokyo University and Kokubungaku—Kaishaku to kansho 
(monthly, 1936- 

One other notable development which should be mentioned is 
the steady growth of Japanese research materials on China, Man- 
churia, and Mongolia where Japanese scholarship has made a 
significant contribution. 

Thus during the past two years the Japanese collection in the 
Princeton University Library has not only doubled its holdings 
but has made important strides toward becoming a research col- 
lection. —NOBURU HIRAGA 


“THE LITERARY CAREER OF WILLIAM FAULKNER” 


The Princeton University Library has published this summer 
The Literary Career of William Faulkner, a bibliographical study 
by James B. Meriwether, Assistant Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The publication price is $6.00. 

Brought together here for the first time is an important body of 
material concerning the literary career of William Faulkner. In 
five parts, this compilation provides information about nearly 
every phase of his work: manuscripts, the English editions and 
translations, Faulkner’s writings for motion pictures and television, 
and many other aspects of what he has called in his Nobel Prize 
speech “‘a life’s work in the agony and sweat of the human spirit.” 

The first part of the book is a descriptive catalogue of the Faulk- 
ner exhibition in the Princeton University Library, May-August, 
1957, to which Faulkner lent his own collection of his manuscripts, 
and for which Mr. Meriwether provided the annotations. Twenty- 
four pages of illustrations reproduce important manuscript ma- 
terial which was included in the exhibition. Part II provides a full 
description of the Faulkner manuscripts. Part III is a bibliography 
of the English editions of Faulkner’s books. Part IV is a check list 
of the translations into foreign languages. Part V lists Faulkner's 
work for motion pictures and television. An appendix reproduces 
the information contained in a schedule Faulkner kept, for a two- 
year period in the early 1930's, of the stories he sent to various 
magazines. 
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“THE ARTE OF ANGLING” 


The Princeton University Library published in 1956, as the fifth 
in the series of occasional publications sponsored by the Friends of 
the Library, a facsimile edition of the only recorded copy of The 
Arte of Angling, London, 1577. This edition was edited by Gerald 
Eades Bentley and contains an introduction by Carl Otto v. Kien- 
busch ’06, who had presented the original to the Library, and ex. 
planatory notes by Henry L. Savage ’15. The facsimile is accom- 
panied by a modernized text. A second facsimile edition, with a 
new essay by Professor Bentley on the place of this unique book in 
the early fishing literature of England, was published by the Prince- 
ton University Press in 1958. The modernized text of The Arte of 
Angling has now appeared for the third time, as an appendix to 
the Oxford University Press’s recent (1960) ‘““World’s Classics” 
edition of The Compleat Angler. 


UNDERGRADUATE BOOK COLLECTING CONTEST 


The annual undergraduate book collecting contest was held on 
Wednesday evening, May 17, 1961, in the Friends Room of the 
Firestone Library. The judges were James Kritzeck, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Studies, and Frederick L. Arnold, Reference 
Librarian. The first prize was divided between David R. Armstrong 
63, for a collection of the classics printed by master printers, and 
James M. Hatch ’62, for a collection of Eugene O'Neill. The 
second prize was also divided, being shared by Andrew R. Supplee 
61, for a collection of books inscribed by their authors, and Philip 
C. Peck, Jr. ’63, for a collection of gold-stamped, cloth-bound books 
of the nineteenth century. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


ALFRED HOYT BILL is a novelist and historian. His The Campaign of 
Princeton, 1776-1777 (1948) and A House Called Morven (1954) 
were published by the Princeton University Press. 


JAMES HOLLY HANFORD is a consultant to the Princeton University 
Library. 

ESTHER FELT BENTLEY is Assistant Curator of Manuscripts in the 
Princeton University Library. 


NOBURU HIRAGA, an instructor in Japanese studies at the University 
of Washington, was from 1959 to 1961 Assistant to the Curator of 
the Gest Oriental Library, Princeton University. 
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‘University, is working on an edition of Ford Madox Ford’s letters. 


ALFRED L. BUSH is Assistant Editor of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson. 


ROBERT E. LEWIS, JR. 59 is a graduate student at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


RICHARD M. LUDWIG, an Associate Professor of English at Princeton 
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PAPERS OF WILLIAM PINKNEY 


Charles Sumner called him “the undoubted head of the Amer- 
ican bar.” Chief Justice Taney wrote that though he had “heard 
almost all the great advocates of the United States,” both of his and 
earlier generations, he had “seen none equal” to him. John Mar. 
shall proclaimed him “the greatest man” he had ever seen “ina 
Court of justice.” The subject of these encomiums was William 
Pinkney (1764-1822), whose personal archive, through the gener- 
osity of his descendant, Mrs. T. P. Dixon, Jr., is now available to 
students in the Manuscripts Division of the Princeton University 
Library. 

While the papers that are preserved in this collection are but a 
fraction of the original Pinkney archive, the letters which survive 
chronicle with astonishing thoroughness the highpoints of Pink- 
ney’s distinguished career. Thus it is fitting that the earliest dated 
letter in the collection should be one written by Samuel Chase, 
who more than any other person shaped Pinkney’s destiny. It was 
Chase’s perception of Pinkney’s talent for debate and his subse. 
quent patronage which set the young man on the road to an em- 
inently significant career in law. And Chase’s patronage was badly 
needed, for the Loyalist sentiments of Pinkney’s father resulted in 
the confiscation of his property just when his sons most needed 
their father’s support to continue their education. 

Chase’s philanthropy was not ill spent: by 1802, the date of the 
earliest letter in Mrs. Dixon’s gift, Pinkney had risen from a 
modest county lawyer through a position in the Maryland conven- 
tion which ratified the Federal Constitution (though, ironically, 
Pinkney, under Chase’s influence, voted against ratification of the 
document he was later to achieve eminence in interpreting), to an 
appointment as joint commissioner in London to adjust American 
claims for maritime losses. Chase’s letter is probably the reply to the 
earliest exchange concerning the chancery suit which Pinkney 
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William Pinkney requests his recall from St. Petersburg 
Pinkney Papers, Princeton University Library 
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terminated successfully, recovering for the State of Maryland an 
imposing quantity of stock in the Bank of England. 

This impressive accomplishment was widely hailed on Pinkney’s 
return to Baltimore in 1804 after eight demanding years in London. 
It had been his sensational rise at the bar and his work as a member 
of the Maryland legislature that had caused Washington to select 
him as joint commissioner to England in 1796. His performance 
there gave him, on his return to America, the Attorney General- 
ship of Maryland, a position he resigned after serving less than six 
months. Pinkney’s first sojourn in England, represented in these 
papers by but four letters, had a profound effect on his career and his 
personal life. His observations in Parliament and British courts set 
high standards for his later efforts in America, and when his contact 
there “‘with men of culture revealed, to his discomfort, the dearth 
of his own,” it launched what may well have been one of the most 
vigorous programs of self-education undertaken by an American in 
the eighteenth century. 

Pinkney’s memorial attacking the British Admiralty courts’ use 
of the Rule of the War of 1756 as justification of the condemnation 
of American shipping induced Jefferson to appoint him, in 1806, 
joint commissioner with James Monroe to treat with the British on 
reparations and impressments. James Madison’s docketed copy of 
Pinkney’s acceptance of the appointment as part of a “commission 
plenipotentiary and extraordinary, for settling all matters of Differ- 
ence between the United States and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, relative to wrongs committed . . . on the high 
seas...” and Monroe and Pinkney’s first report on this mission— 
frustrated by delays which presaged its failure—survive in this 
collection. Abandoning their instructions, the commissioners 
signed a treaty which was so ineffectual that Jefferson repudiated it. 
Yet when Monroe left England Pinkney was retained as minister— 
an event which Madison suggested to Pinkney as early as May of 
1806 in another of the letters among these papers. 

The quantity of letters in the surviving portion of the Pinkney 
Papers is fullest during the period of Pinkney’s ministry in Lon- 
don, 1807-1811: approximately half of the more than two hundred 
letters included in the collection date from these years. Here are to 
be found the numerous letters of introduction borne him by 
Americans abroad, ‘‘statements of affairs” from Jonathan Russell 
in Paris, letters appointing meetings between Pinkney and the 
Duke of Norfolk and Lords Erskine, Suffolk, and Sidmouth, Pink- 
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ney’s letters to the editor of the Baltimore Whig on the British 
blockade, Lord Holland’s invitation to Pinkney’s son to dine with 
his own son, who “would be very happy at making acquaintance 
with a playfellow of his own age,” and a splendid sheaf of letters 
written to Pinkney by James Madison between October of 1807 
and December of 1809. From Monticello in July of 1810, Jefferson 
confides that he is ‘‘supremely happy in being withdrawn from [the] 
turmoils” of the presidency, admits his disappointment in the re. 
peal of the embargo and then, characteristically, expresses a more 
enthusiastic interest in the exploration of Upper Louisiana than in 
politics. John Quincy Adams’ carefully penned letters request the 
establishment of “some mode of communication” between Lon- 
don and St. Petersburg—a request which Pinkney might have 
responded to more vigorously had he known then that he himself 
was to come to occupy that same isolated diplomatic post. 

Convinced that war with Britain was inevitable, Pinkney broke 
relations in February of 1811 and returned to America to face 
much censure from the press on various phases of his work. But 
Madison’s confidence in him was undiminished: the letter that the 
President sent Pinkney late that same year offering him the cab- 
inet position of Attorney General and Pinkney’s acceptance both 
survive among these papers, as does Madison’s acknowledgment of 
Pinkney’s resignation in January of 1814. 

In April of 1816 Pinkney resigned his position in the Four- 
teenth Congress to accept an appointment as minister to Russia. 
The letters which Pinkney dispatched to Monroe in September of 
that year from the Kingdom of Naples shed light on his brief mis 
sion there en route to Russia. But despite Pinkney’s description of 
the Russian as “the most brilliant Court in the World” in a letter 
to his daughter shortly after his arrival in St. Petersburg, a year had 
not passed before Pinkney was begging the Secretary of State “to 
make known to the President [his] earnest Wish and Request” to 
be immediately recalled. Copies of Pinkney’s letters in the papers 
now at Princeton continue to be dated from St. Petersburg into 
January of the following year. Complaining that his ‘Expenses 
[were] constantly and unavoidably double the amount of [his] 
Salary,” Pinkney left for America in February without awaiting 
his official recall. The following month his son Charles wrote from 
St. Petersburg assuring his father that he was missed and reassuring 
him that he should not miss the city, which his son now found “ex: 
tremely dull. The amusements of the Carnaval have given way to 
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the stupid concerts of Lent and from the absence of the Emperor 
all the nobility keep their houses shut.” 

Only a handful of letters survives in Pinkney’s papers to repre- 
sent his work in the United States Senate, from December, 1819 
until his death in 1822, where, as an interpreter of the Constitu- 
tion, he performed his most significant work. In the Senate debates 
on the Missouri question and the Supreme Court arguments over 
McCulloch vs. Maryland and Cohens vs. Virginia, as an erect, blue- 
eyed, corseted Marylander, Pinkney was as renowned for his fop- 
pish dress and extravagant rhetoric as for his competence in matters 
of the law and remains not only one of the more significant but 
one of the most picturesque figures of his time. 

Accompanying the 221 letters to and from such personages as 
James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams, Joseph Story, Lords Holland, Wellesley, Spenser, Auck- 
land, Erskine, and Brougham, and the Duke of Norfolk are to be 
found legal notes, drafts of opinions, calling cards, accounts, a 162- 
page brief in Pinkney’s hand of an “Issue in Tail” in chancery and 
an eighty-page letter to the editor of The Anti-Jacobin Review. In 
addition to the papers of William Pinkney and his contemporaries, 
Mrs. Dixon’s gift also includes papers of some of Pinkney’s descend- 
ants, including Pinkney’s son, the poet, Edward Coote Pinkney 
(1802-1828), and William Pinkney’s grandson, William Pinkney 
Whyte (1824-1908), United States Senator from Maryland. Thus 
this rich and promising collection extends over a full century and 
includes letters from personages as separated by time and interests 
as the Duke of Serra Capriola, Thomas Jefferson, James Buchanan, 
and Cardinal Gibbons.—aLFRED L. BUSH 


PAPERS OF JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS g2 


Papers of Jesse Lynch Williams ’g2 (1871-1929) have recently 
been presented to the Library by his son, Laidlaw O. Williams ’28. 
These papers are a notable addition to the Library’s extensive 
collection of manuscripts by nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
authors who were also Princeton alumni. 

Jesse Lynch Williams is of particular importance to the Prince- 
ton community for a number of reasons. While at Princeton he 
was, among other things, class poet, one of the editors of The Nas- 
sau Literary Magazine, and, with Booth Tarkington ‘gg and sev- 
eral others, one of the founders of the Princeton Triangle Club. 
In 1895 he received an A.M. from Princeton and in the same year 
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published Princeton Stories, a collection of short stories about col- 
lege life based on his experiences as an undergraduate. After a brief 
stay at Scribner's Magazine he returned to Princeton in 1900 to 
become the first editor of the newly founded Princeton Alumni 
Weekly and remained its editor until 1903, when he decided to 
devote himself entirely to writing. Among his works are The 
Stolen Story (1899), New York Sketches (1902), Why Marry? 
(awarded a Pulitzer Prize for the best play of 1917), the comedy 
Why Not? (i922), and the novel The Married Life of the 
Frederic Carrolls (1910). Princeton conferred an honorary Litt.D. 
on him in 1919; he held the Spencer Trask Lectureship during the 
winter of 1928; and he collaborated with John DeWitt (Class of 
1861) on a history of Princeton University. 

The bulk of the collection of papers consists of notes, sketches, 
rough drafts, and typescripts of Why Marry?, Why Not?, and an 
unfinished novel entitled His Share of the World. Why Marry? is 
Jesse Lynch Williams’ best known play. It was first published in 
1914 with the title “And So They Were Married,” but this title 
was changed to Why Marry? after the play was first acted by profes- 
sionals in 1917. One can trace the creation of the play from 
Williams’ notes through his sketches to the typed copy, and one 
can see Williams’ agonized attempts, especially in Act II, to find 
the right word or phrase and to pare the play of irrelevancies and 
digressions. 

The material concerning Why Not? traces Williams’ develop- 
ment from note to draft in even greater detail. The play is based on 
a novelette entitled Remating Time (1916), and Williams made 
numerous revisions in transferring novelette to play. The material 
concerning both plays includes Williams’ interesting reminders to 
himself and notes presumably made in great haste on how to 
develop a certain situation or character. 

There are also in the collection a number of diaries, notebooks, 
and journals, ranging in date from 1890 to 1912. Some show Wil 
liams’ discouragement during the years before 1903 at not having 
enough time to spend on his writing. Some recount trips to Europe 
and California. Some record day-to-day events. One of the most 
interesting things in these early journals is Williams’ preoccupa- 
tion with what he calls ‘““The Novel’—the unfinished novel His 
Share of the World. He constantly alludes to it either with brief 
comments on its progress or with notes and sketches for certain 
parts of it. One notebook records the possible titles for it—The 
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Real World, Seeing the World, and so on—and his final decision on 
His Share of the World, approved also by his wife and mother. 
The papers include also letters; clippings; and notes, sketches, 
and drafts for short stories, newspaper articles, and letters. ‘The 
combination of personal diaries and journals, showing the condi- 
tions under which Williams worked, and notes, sketches, and 
drafts, showing the development of his own works, makes this col- 
lection an invaluable picture of a writer at work. 
—ROBERT E. LEWIS, JR. '59 


GIFT OF THE PRINCETON CLUB OF JAPAN 


A significant contribution to the Japanese collection was the 
recent gift of 413 volumes of most essential materials from the 
Princeton Club of Japan as their part in the current fifty-three- 
million-dollar campaign of the University. This plan to support the 
Library’s program to strengthen the resources of its Japanese col- 
lection was initiated by the Librarian, William S. Dix, when he 
met with some of the Club members in Tokyo en route from 
Manila, where he had attended a regional conference of UNESCO 
early last year. The members responded enthusiastically and, under 
the leadership of Yoshio Osawa ’25, soon raised the funds to pur- 
chase the books. 

The materials range from a general collection of documentary 
sources on Japanese history, Shiseki shuran, in forty-four volumes, 
to numerous individual biographies. Some of the most notable 
works are: Nihon keizai taiten (compendium of Japanese eco- 
nomics), in fifty-four volumes, a monumental collection of some 
580 primary source materials and treatises written by scholars of 
premodern Japan on their economic and social problems; Nihon 
zuthitsu zenshu (complete collection of Japanese miscellanies), in 
twenty volumes, a valuable collection of nearly one hundred writ- 
ings by Tokugawa scholars and critics, indispensable for the study 
of intellectual history of premodern Japan; Dai Nihon chishi taikei 
(compendium of Japanese geographical gazetteers), in forty vol- 
umes, a collection of important works on the history and geography 
of some fifteen local districts of central Japan; Nihon kyoikushi 
shiryo (source materials on the history of Japanese education), in 
nine volumes and two supplements, an invaluable collection of 
documents and reports relating to the history of education in all 
districts of Japan during Tokugawa times; Nihon koten bungaku 
taikei (compendium of classical Japanese literature), Iwanami 
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edition, in sixty-six volumes, a collection of the most representative 
classical texts of premodern Japan; Gendai Nihon bungaku zenshu 
(complete collection of contemporary Japanese literature), Chi- 
kuma edition, in ninety-nine volumes, an up-to-date and compre- 
hensive series of collected works of contemporary Japanese writers 
since the Meiji Restoration; and Kokugo to kokubungaku (Japa- 
nese language and literature), one of the foremost scholarly jour- 
nals in the field, published monthly since 1924 as the organ of the 
Japanese language and literature departments at Tokyo University. 

This important gift brings not only a further enrichment to the 
Library's Japanese collection but also a greater balance in the re- 
sources of the collection’s various subject fields —NoBURU HIRAGA 


THE MANUSCRIPT OF FORD’S “IT WAS THE NIGHTINGALE” 


Edward Naumburg, Jr. ’24 has presented to the Library a 
morocco-bound holograph manuscript, “Towards Tomorrow,” 
signed by the author, Ford Madox Ford, with this note on a pre- 
liminary leaf: ‘““This is the ms. of It Was the Nightingale wh. it was 
at first proposed to publish as above.” Ford was living at Cap Brun, 
near Toulon, in the south of France, when he finished the book. 
He dates its composition “Paris Jan. 12th—Toulon June 11th 
1933.” Included with the manuscript is the proof of the dust wrap- 
per for the American edition (1933) signed by the artist, Biala. 

It Was the Nightingale is not the first of Ford’s autobiographical 
volumes, although he claims in the preface of the published ver- 
sion that autobiography “is a form I have never tried—mainly for 
fear of the charge of vanity.” He published Ancient Lights and 
Certain New Reflections in 1911, Thus to Revisit in 1921, and 
Return to Yesterday (subtitled Reminiscences 1894-1914) in 1931. 
Technically these three volumes are, as he claims, “reminiscences 
of which the main features were found in the lives of other people 
and in which, as well as I could, I obscured myself.” Now in Jt Was 
the Nightingale he tries his hand at an autobiographical novel. 
“You have here,” he writes, “two adventures of a once jeune, 
homme pauvre—a poor man who was once young. In rendering 
them, I have employed every wile known to me as novelist—the 
timeshift, the progression d’effet, the adaptation of rhythms to the 
pace of the action.” In other words, ‘‘facts” are often in this book 
distorted by the novelist’s “impressions.” 


1 Mr. Naumburg had earlier, in 1957, presented to the Library the holograph manu- 
script of Ford’s New Poems. 
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Ford always believed fiction should render, not draw morals, and 
the impressions he renders here are vivid indeed: what demobili- 
zation was like in 1919, his leaving London for the simple life in a 
Sussex village, his leaving England a few years later for Harold 
Monro’s villa at St. Jean Cap Ferrat, the Paris years, the trans- 
atlantic review, Gertrude Stein, William Byrd, John Quinn, 
Hemingway, Conrad, Pound, and Joyce. He interrupts his reminis- 
cences with digressions into social history, literary theory, agri- 
cultural experiments, and political observation. Particularly acute 
are his comments on the darkening clouds over Germany, as Hitler 
was coming into power. 

In April, 1948, Mr. Naumburg published in the pages of the 
Chronicle a catalogue of his extensive Ford collection, accom- 
panied by photographic plates of manuscript pages. One of these 
reproduces the first page of ““Towards Tomorrow.” By simple col- 
lation with the published text, it was possible then to observe that 
Ford had made many changes somewhere between this holograph 
page and the first edition of Jt Was the Nightingale. Now that we 
have seen the whole manuscript, collation tells us much about 
Ford's writing habits. Ford scholars will want to inspect this manu- 
script closely. RICHARD M. LUDWIG 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
i THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XXXII, Number 4 
Summer 1961 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Nearly 180 Friends, guests, and members of the Library staff 
attended the annual meeting and dinner in Lower Cloister Dining 
Hall on May 5, 1961. Following the dinner and the annual meet- 
ing, Arnold J. Toynbee spoke on “The Problem of Quantity.” 


THE COUNCIL 


At the annual meeting the following were elected members of 
the Council for the 1961/62-1963/64 term: C. Waller Barrett, 
John R. B. Brett-Smith, Edward M. Crane ‘18, Sinclair Hamilton 
‘06, Richard M. Huber '45, Donald F. Hyde, Ernest C. Savage ’19, 
Lawrance Thompson, Willard Thorp, James Thorpe, and William 
D. Wright 

CONTRIBUTIONS 


Since the report in the preceding issue of the Chronicle contribu- 
tions totaling $5,195.00 have been received from Friends. Alfred 
T. Carton ’o5 has made a donation in memory of Carl H. Zeiss ’07. 
Mrs. Washington Dodge, Daniel Maggin, and Christian A. Zabris- 
kie have made contributions for the purchase of material for the 
Parrish Collection. A donation for general purchases has also been 
received from Mr. Zabriskie. Julian W. Feiss ’27 has made a dona- 
tion for the purchase of material relating to Africa. Henry E. 
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Gerstley ’20 has added to the fund established by him for the publi- 
cation of a catalogue of the Library’s Robert Louis Stevenson col- 
lection. From Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ‘06 has come a contribution 
for the maintenance of the Kienbusch Angling Collection. 

In addition to the above, a further contribution has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Kienbusch for the construction in the Firestone 
Library of the special room for the Kienbusch Angling Collection. 


GIFTS 


Sinclair Hamilton ’06 has added twenty-seven items to the 
Hamilton Collection of American Illustrated Books, including 
The History of the Holy Jesus, eleventh edition, New Haven, T. 
and S. Green, 1771; The American Primer, Boston, Nathaniel 


' Coverly for James Gardner, of Providence [1792?]; and The Holy 


Bible Abridged, New York, William Durell, 1792. Mr. Hamilton 
has also given ten illustrated books of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Among these are Andrea Alciati, Emblematum Libellus, 
Paris, 1536; Alciati, Los Emblemas, Lyons, 1549; Epistolas de Sant 
Hieronimo, Valencia, 1526; Ovid, Metamorphosin, Venice, 1509, 
in a morocco binding by Christine Hamilton; and Claude Para- 
din, Devises Heroiques, Lyons, 1557. Gifts from Edward Naum- 
burg, Jr. 24 have included the autograph manuscript of Ford 
Madox Ford’s It Was the Nightingale and a collection of first edi- 
tions of William McFee. Harry Shaw Newman has given seven 
maps of America showing New Jersey, published in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. From Mrs. Samuel Shellabarger has 
come the autograph manuscript of Lord Vanity by the late Samuel 
Shellabarger ’og. Julian Street, Jr. ’25 has given a group of items 
from his papers, including eight letters written to him by Booth 
Tarkington ’93. Some two hundred books mainly in the field of 
economics have been received from Jacob Viner. Christian A. Zab- 
riskie has presented Andrea da Barberino, Les Liures de Guerin 
Mesqui (Paris, ca. 1555], the Roxburghe-Devonshire copy. 

Gifts have been received also from the following Friends: Gerald 
Eades Bentley, Julian P. Boyd, Lee H. Bristol, Jr., Matthew J. 
Bruccoli, Nelson R. Burr ’27, Alexander P. Clark, Mrs. Graham 
Claytor, Maurice E. Coindreau, Hubertis M. Cummings ’07, Rich- 


‘ard G. Durnin, Luther P. Eisenhart, Charles E. Feinberg, James 


Holly Hanford, Howard L. Hughes '10, DeWitt C. Jones, Jr. ’13, 
Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’06, Victor Lange, Frank P. Leslie ’15, 
Richard M. Ludwig, Daniel Maggin, Harold R. Medina ’og, Mill- 
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ard Meiss '26, Ulysses G. Melick '11, James B. Meriwether, Mrs. 
Irving W. Mershon, Charles G. Osgood, Dorsey Richardson, Fred 
B. Rogers ’47, the late Harold L. Ruland, Henry L. Savage ‘15, 
Datus C. Smith, Jr. '29, Mrs. Henry DeWolf Smyth, William M. 
Spackman ’27, Willman Spawn, Robert H. Taylor ’30, M. Halsey 
Thomas, Willard Thorp, Lewis B. Traver, Immanuel Velikovsky, 
Alexander D. Wainwright ’39, and Mrs. E. G. Wever. 
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FRIENDS OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


The Friends of the Princeton Library, founded in 1939, is am association of 
bibliophiles and scholars interested in book collecting and the graphic arts 
and in increasing and making better known the resources of the Princeton 
University Library. It has secured gifts and bequests and has provided funds 
for the purchase of rare books, manuscripts, and other material which could 
not otherwise have been acquired by the Library. 

Membership is open to anyone subscribing annually seven dollaxs and fifty 
cents or more. Checks payable to Princeton University should be addressed 
to the Treasurer. 


Members receive The Princeton University Library Chronicle and publica- 
tions issued by the Friends, and are invited to participate in meetings and 
to attend special lectures and exhibitions. ? 


The Council 


Rosert H. Taytor, Chairman 
521 Lage Dnive, Princeton, New Jersey 


Wau Dmx, Vice-Chairman Epwarp Naumsure, Jr., Vice-Chairman 
Wutarp THorp, Vice-Chairman 
LAWRENCE Treasurer Howarp C. Rice, Jx., Secretary 
PRINCETON University Limrary, Princeton, New Jepsry 
1959-1962 1960-1968 1961-1964 
FREDERICK B. ADAMS, JR. Maunice E. Comopreau C. WALLER BARRETT 
ELMER ADLER W. Frank Craven Joun R. B. 
Beprorp Henry E. Gerstiey Epwarp M. Crane 
NATHANIEL Burr ArTaur C. HoLpen SINcLAIR HAMILTON 
CuaRLes EZ. FEINBERG WARING JONES RicHarD M. Huser 
Cart Orro v. Krensuscn Bernarp KILCoRE F. Hype 
Victor LANGE Manion J. Levy, Jr. Ernest C. SAVAGE 
Epwarp NAUMBURG, Jr, R. MARTIN LAWRANCE THOMPSON 
ERWIN PANOFSKY ALBERT J. ParreNo THorp 


KenneTH H. Rockey WILLIAM H. ScHEDE james 
Rosert H. TAYLOR Curisrian A, D. Watcur 


Executive and Finance Committee 
osert H. Tayior, Chairman 


S. Dix R M Howarp C, Rice, Jr. 
SmIncLAm HAMILTON KenNETH H. Rockey 
Lawrence HEYL ane JR. 


Chairmen of Other Committees 


Lrerary Neens: Witiiam S. Drx 
Richarp M. Huser 
Numismatics: Louis C. Wisr 
PRINCETONIANA: M. HALsey THOMAS 
PUBLICATIONS: LAWRANCE THOMPSON 
Purceases AND Acguistrions: Donatp F. Hype 
Chairmen will welcome inquiries and suggestions 
The Princeton University Library Chronicle 
Published four times a year: Autumn, Winter, Spring, Summer 
Subscription: Four dollars a year 
Single numbers: One dollar and twenty-five cents 
Orders and remittances may be sent to Princeton University Library 
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